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He devotes a chapter to the Physiocratic system, which he
introduces by saying that it will not take up as much space as
he has devoted to the mercantile system, for 'it would not,
surely, be worth while to examine at great length the errors of a
system which never has done and probably never will do, any
harm in any part of the world3. He proceeds to consider the
Physiocratic view of agriculture, pointing out clearly that it was
mainly a reaction against Colbert's excessive encouragement of
manufactures; but while Colbert had bent the rod too much
one way, the Physiocrats, in endeavouring to straighten it, had
bent it too much the other. 'The capital error of this system5,
he says, 'seems to lie in its representing the class of artificers,
manufacturers and merchants, as altogether barren and un-
productive.5 Nevertheless he does not entirely reject their view.
He is prepared to agree that in agriculture 'Nature labours
along with man9 and that in consequence that industry is more
productive than others. 'Farmers and country labourers, indeed,
over and above the stock which maintains and employs them,
reproduce annually a neat produce, [the term is significant] a
free rent to the landlord/

We are concerned here, however, rather to estimate the
extent to which Adam Smith followed the Physiocratic's doctrine
of the natural order than to consider their influence over him
in other respects. In his final summary and appreciation of
their system he says:

Though in representing the labour which is employed upon land
as the only productive labour the notions which it inculcates are
perhaps too narrow and confined, yet in representing the wealth
of nations as consisting, not in the unconsumable riches of money,
but in the consumable goods annually reproduced by the labour of
the society; and in representing perfect liberty as the only effectual
expedient for rendering this annual reproduction the greatest pos-
sible, its doctrine seems to be in every respect as just as it is generous
and liberal.

Yet, in spite of this very definite and uncompromising state-
ment, Adam Smith never adopted quite the whole doctrine
of the natural order. He kept the principle of natural liberty